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Pope Boniface in that year). If ever the list of canonical 
books was made by any African Council, it must have been 
made before that year ; for the list cf canonical books pro- 
fesses to be submitted to Pope Boniface : yet in that col- 
lection of African canons, made after Pope Boniface was 
dead, no list of canonical books is to be found. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the persons who drew up that collec- 
tion of 105 canons, did not know of any African canon 
containing such a list. 

Our next witness is Dionysius Exignus, of whom we 
have this testimony from Cassidorus, a very learned 
Roman, who, after filling the highest offices in the state, 
founded a monastery about the year 542, and died, in the 
government of it, in the year 562. " In our times was 
Dionyshis the monk, a Scythian by nation ; but altogether 
a Roman in manners, . . . who with great force of 
eloquence compiled ecclesiastical canons which at this day 
the Soman Church holds in constant use." — Cap. 23,Divi- 
narum Lectionum. 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Rlieims, who lived in the ninth 
century, also states that this collection of canons was in use 
in France in his day.— Du Pin. Ecd. Hist., vol. i„ p. 549. 
Bd. Dublin, 1723. 

Dionysius included in this collection the African Code. 
We ask our readers to take particular notice of this fact ; 
and also that this collection of canons was in use both 
*t Rome and in France. 

Another collection was also made by Cresconius, an 
African bishop, about the year 700, which was also proba- 
bly in use at Rome. In both those collections the African 
•code was inserted. Now, the question is, was the list in 
question then in those collections ? We say it was not; 
that those who then put the African code into their collec- 
tions knew nothing of such a list being in it. 

We are quite aware that the list is -n the copies of their 
collection,* as we have them now. This does not surprise 
us ; because if that list was forged, it was, of course, 
forged for the very purpose of putting it into these codes 
which were in use at Borne ; anil it was only put into the 
Third Council of Carthage, in order that it might be put 
into these collections too. Now, the question is, was this 
list in the collections which Dionysius Exiguus and Cres- 
conius made, or has it been put into their collections in 
later times? We are content to rest the question on the 
answer to this. 

And we have an answer— the plainest and most decisive 
that we could wish. 

r We have a letter from Pope Nicholas I. (Labbe and 
Cossart., vol. nil., p. 797), written in the ninth century to 
bishops in Prance — ft memorable letter, which we shall have 
'occasion to refer to again. In that letter, Pope Nicholas 
was arguing against those who maintain that they were 
not bound to receive what was only to be found in the de- 
crees of Popes ; but that they were bound only by the de- 
crees of Councils. Against this, Pope Nicholas argues as 
follows : — " Why should we waste time further, since if 
these persons are to be listened to, neither would we now re- 
ceive the Divine Scriptures themselves of the New and 
■Old Testament ; fob neither of these is found in- 
vested IN THE CODE OF ECCLESIASTICAL CANONS. . . 
Among the canons is found a summary of the holy Pope 
Innocent, by whose authority it is taught that either Testa- 
ment is to be received by us, although in the canons them- 
selves of the Fathers, neither of THEMf is contained, in- 
serted as so many." Here Pope Nicholas expressly affirms 
that the question of the number of canonical books rested 
wholly on the lust of Pope Innocent, and that there was no 
list of the kind in the canons of the Fathers. It is clear, 
then, that he knew of no list sanctioned by St. Augustine, 
the greatest of the Fathers, in the canons of Carthage. 
And since Cassiodorus has told us that the list of Diony- 
sius Exignus, which contained the African canons, was in 
use at Rome long before that time, and Hincmar tells us 
it was in use in France at that very time, it is clear that 
there could have been no such list in the African canons 
then, but that it has been added since. 

We have some further evidence still. We have lists of 
the canonical books left us by two African bishops, who 
lived in the next century after that Council of Carthage — 
Junilius Africanus, and Primnsius, Bishop of Adru- 
metum. Speaking expressly of the books of Judith, 
Wisdom, and the Maccabees, Junilius asks — " Why are 
these books not among the canonical Scriptures? Answer : 
Because among the Jews, also, they were received under 
this distinction, as Jerome and others witness." — (Dc Par- 
ibus Divinaj legis lib. i. c. 3.) Primasins, in his Com- 
mentary upon the Apocalypse, c. iv., says (according to an 
interpretation common among the Fathers), that by tho 
twenty-four wings and the twenty-four elders, St. John 
alludes to "the books of the Old Testament, which of that 
same number we receive by canonical authority." 

It is clear that these two bishops had never heard of any 
law or decree of the African Church (to which they both 
belonged) receiving six more boohs, as of canonical autho- 
rity. Hence we conclude that this list now in the 3rd 
Council of Carthage did not exist in their day. 

One word now about the light which the letter of Pope 
Nicholas throws on the pretended list of Pope Gelasius 
and his Council of seventy bishops. That Council is pre- 



tended to have made a canon, or decree, containing a list 
of canonical books, in the year 404. Pope Nicholas, in tho 
year 865, says there was then no such list in the canons of 
the Church. Put this along with the fact, which we showed 
in our last number (p. 112. Col. 3), that the Pope's own 
ancient copy of that Council of Gelasius contains no list of 
canonical books, and who does not see that the list now in 
it must be a for;. ■', put into it after the ninth century ? 

Now for Poj. 'nnocent's list. It is contained in an 
epistle which pre: rls to have been written by him, in the 
year 405. Theli.' of canonical books stands at the end — 
just the place where a forger would add it in after times. 
No one appears ever to have heard of that list of Pope Inno- 
cent's for four hundred and sixty years after the date of 
thatlettcr! Ofthis we have proof. Cresconius, who wrote at 
the end of the seventh century, professed to show the agree- 
ment between the canons of the Councils and the epistles of 
the Popes : he quotes that very letter of Pope Innocent's six 
times, to tliow its agreement with the canons of the Coun- 
cils in six points ; but when he comes to speak of the list 
of canonical books, he says nothing at all of any list made 
by Pope Innocent, clearly showing that no such list was 
in that letter in his time. 

We hear of Pope Innocent's list for the first time in 
the ninth century, after a great mass of forgeries of letters 
of Popes (which our readers will hear of in a future 
number) had been published and imposed upon the Church. 

Even in that aye, Pope Nicholas says there was no list 
yet in tho canons of the Church, and he then produces the 
list of Pope Innocent for the first time, and that, too (as 
we shall shall show hereafter), in a letter written for the 
very purpose of imposing those forged letters on the 
Church as true and genuine documents! 

These be the lists that the Church of Rome chiefly relies 
on to prove that the Bible, as settled at the Council of 
Trent, was the Bible of the ancient Church ! 

It is almost needless to show how these three lists differ 
from each other ; but it is useful as showing, that even when 
the forgeries were committed, the forgers had not themselves 
agreed on what books they would put into the Bible. 

The earliest copies of Innocent's list contained no book 
of Tobit.* 

The Carthaginian list contained no book of Baruch ; 
and as it stood in the MS. copy of Cresconius's collection, 
and in all the Greek copies, it contained neither of the two 
books of Maccabees, f 

The list of Gelasius, besides being wholly left out in the 
Pope's own copy, is given differently in almost every copy 
in which it is found. — (Bcrhard in Canon. Gratiani, vol. 
ii. p. 31G.) 

We might fairly leave it to our readers to decide upon 
this evidence, whether the six apocryphal books be indeed 
a portion of God's inspired Word, and received as such by 
the early Church. But the vast importance of the subject 
makes it deserving of still further evidence. What can be 
more important than to know what is truly the Inspired 
Word of God to man? 

But the question is still further important, as involving 
the infallibility of the Church of Rome. If she be proved 
to have erred on this great and vital question, what pre- 
tence can she have to infallibility at all ? If the Church 
of Rome has been deceived herself by forged documents, 
or if she have tried to deceive others by forgeries, her in- 
fallibility is equally destroyed. 

Our readers, as yet even, can have but a faint notion of 
the abundance of proofs which the Church, for fifteen 
centuries, has left us that Rome has erred in this great 
point. 

In our next and following numbers, we will take each 
century in order ; and produce the testimony of all ages, 
all nations, all Churches, to the fulness and completeness 
of the Protestant Bible. 



THE BAND OF EYES. 



* The list of Cresconius, however, differs very widely from the list 
new in the Council of Carthage, as we shall show below. 

t That is, neither the lissa of books of the Old Testament or the 
New. 



We have had occasion, in more places than one in this 
number, to discuss the question of the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome. This is a subject to which we invite 
our readers' most serious attention, because it is in reality 
the main point of dispute between Protestants and the 
Church of Home. There are, it is true, a number of articles 
of faith, which Rome is charged with adding to the doc- 
trines of Christ. Still discussion on these is but a battle of 
outposts ; infallibility is the citadel. If the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Church could be clearly and certainly 
made out, we should be obliged to assent to all the articles 
propounded by the Church, however little other evidence 
there might be for them : nay, however strong might seem to 
be the evidence against them. On the other hand, if Roman 
Catholics were to gain the victory upon every other point 
(such as transnbstantiatiou, indulgences, the necessity of con- 
fession, &c.), but to fail in proving the infallibility of their 
Church, that Church would be convicted of an atrocious nsnr- 
pation, both in declaring itself the only Church of Christ 
and in setting up her word as equal, if not superior, to God's 
word in the Scriptures ; in short, this doctrine of infalli- 
bility is like the king at the game of chess, where it mat- 
ters not how many other pieces are lost or won — it is the 
fate of the king which decides the battle. 

A doctrine so important evidently requires to be estab- 
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lished by very good proof. And there are other facts 
which make it still more incumbent on us to require strong 
proof for this doctrine. Wc know that God has bestowed 
upon us reason, and we must suppose that this, like his other 
gifts, was intended to be used. And the Roman Church 
confesses that the Scriptures are unquestionably the Word 
of God, and therefore one would suppose deserving of being 
carefully studied by all who acknowledge their Divine 
origin. But, if this doctrine of infallibility be true, all 
exercise of the reason on religious matters becomes inju- 
rious, and the Scripture itself is reduced to a dead letter, 
since Christians are to put on its statements, not the mean- 
ing which the words seem to bear, but the meaning which 
the Church is pleased to assign to them. In this system 
much respect may be expressed in words for the Bible ; 
but its position is like that of the monarch in those 
countries where the king reigns, but does not govern, where 
the king may have all the honour, but the minister has all 
the power. He whose interpretation of the law must not 
be questioned, has the same power as if he had the actual 
making of the law. 

We only put forward these considerations as suggesting 
the great necessity of good proof for the Romanist doc- 
trine. If the Scripture be the Word of God, nothing short 
of the clearest revelation can entitle the interpretations of 
sinful men (call them church or what you will) to be placed 
on an equality with the Bible. He who claims to interpret 
the law infallibly must prove his right as clearly as the law- 
giver established his own ; otherwise the law will be given in 
vain, since the interpreterwhose decision must not be contra- 
dicted can make the law say what he pleases. Let those, 
then, who claim this power over the Scriptures prove their 
case as clearly as it has been proved to us that we are bound 
to believe and follow Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
and the other wTitcrs of the New Testament. Through 
their writings we hear them speak every day and hour. If 
we are to turn away from them, in order to listen to the 
Pope — if it be our duty, when they say white, and the Pope 
says black, to take his sense as their meaning — their whole 
value depends on what he is worth : their inspiration is 
dross if his infallibility be not gold. Now, in plain honesty, 
are Rome's claims to be the infallible interpreter of Scrip- 
ture equally good with those of the Scripture to be God's 
word ? Have the Pope and his bishops as good a title to 
declare to us what it is that the sacred writers really say, 
and what they ought to have said, though they said it not, 
as those writers themseives had to declare the will of God 
to mankind? This is the case that the Romanists have to 
muke out. If they fail, all their structure flies off in a 
cloud of dust. 

Now, when we come to see what kind of proofs the ad- 
vocates of the Church of Rome offer for this important 
proposition, we have reason to be amazed at their want of 
solidity. They present us with proofs from reason that an 
infallible guide would be a very comfortable thing, and 
would relieve us from a great deal Of anxiety ; while from 
Scripture they have not a> single direct statement — nothing 
but the most far -fetched inferences. We suppose there is 
not a text in the Bible which they think speaks more de- 
cisively in their favour than the celebrated text, " Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church ;" and 
yet see what a slender foundation it affords for the enor- 
mous castle that has been built upon it. They argue, 1st 
— In thjs text our Lord conferred on St. Peter the preroga- 
tive of being, during his lifetime, the infallible guide of the 
Church. 2nd — That prerogative was continued to St. Pe- 
ter's successors. 3rd. — St. Peter was Bishop of Rome. 
4th. — And the Bishops of Rome arc his successors. Now, 
as to the first proposition, we shall merely say, that what- 
ever interpretation we give to this text must be consistent 
with the undoubted fact, that the Apostles did not consider 
St. Peter as a Head whose decisions must be implicitly fol- 
lowed (see Luke xxii. 24 ; Acts xi. 2 ; xv. 7 ; Galatians 
ii. 11.) But what shadow of Scripture proof can be offered 
for the other three propositions? St. Peter was a rocA (as 
his name signified), and his faith in Christ was made the 
foundation of the Church, when he proclaimed it at Jeru- 
salem, and converted about three thousand souls. But is 
it not a barefaced assumption to set up a succession of 
rocks, or foundations, as if the Church of Christ was to be 
built anew every nine years, on an average ? Let the Church 
have been founded upon the faith of Peter ; we are willing 
to stand on that foundation, but we will not be shifted from 
Pius to Gregory, and from Gregory to Pius, in never-end- 
ing succession." The very alarming consequences that have 
been so violently extorted from this text are well illustrated 
in a little parable, published a good many years ago, winch 
we lately met with, and with which we shall close this arti- 
cle, leaving the interpretation to the ingenuity of our 
readers : — 

" There was in days of yore a man who travelled in search 
of knowledge to distant and unknown regions. In his pil- 
grimage he met with strange men and strange customs ; 
but the most curious of all his adventures was this:— He 
once had entered a new territory, and was approaching a 
large town, which rose at a distance, when, just in the act 
of crossing what he imagined to be the first turnpike-gate 
on the road, two men, one in black, the other in gray 
robes, stopped the way. He thought they came to ask for 
a foot-toll ; but their demand was quite of another nature. 
One of them had a thick bandage in his hand ; the other 
was furnished with a candle, some sealing-wax, and a 
large seal. Our traveller askod the meaning of those im- 
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piemen ts, and learnt with astonishment that, by the law 
of the country, he most submit to having the bandage 
placed over his eyes, sealed with the arms of the govern- 
ment, and then give himself up to be led by the hand^as 
long as he lived. If ever he attempted to remove the 
bandage, or was found trying to peep under it, the law 
condemned him to death. Justly alarmed at this state- 
ment, he was turning his back upon the strangers ; but they 
collared him, declaring that, as he had crossed the gate, 
he could not be allowed to return. 

" As there was no hope of escape for the present, he 
humbly entreated to be informed why he was to bo de- 
prived of the use of his sight, and kept for life in dark- 
ness, under the flood of sunbeams which heaven poured 
daily upon the world. To this the eldest of the strange 
men made answer : — l Many generations have passed away 
since the throne of this country was filled by a king, whose 
wisdom and goodness greatly surpassed that of the wisest 
and best of men. This king had a minister, to whom he 
gave a surname, which, in the language of our forefathers, 
signified Eyes. It happened on a certain day, that the 
king, sitting in council with minister Eyes, and his other 
ministers, twelve in all, proposed a question, about which 
many things were said, but none to the purpose. Eyes, 
who certainly was a very quick and able man, observing 
the perplexity of his brethren in office, came forward with 
such a short and neat answer, that the king, to express his 
great satisfaction, broke out into these words : Eyes, you 
well deserve the name you bear, for you are Eyes, and 
through your eyes all my kingdom sec. These words of 
our king we consider as the fundamental law of this realm ; 
and from them we conclude that it is the duty of the 
people to renounce their natural sight, aud to see through 
the eyes which our king appointed for his subjects.' 

" Astonished at this account, and perceiving that the two 
strangers were not disinclined to a little more conversation, 
tfce traveller asked whether thatgreat man, minister Eyes, 
was still alive ? ' No, no,' replied the man in gray, with a 
smile; 'he hits been dead nearly two thousand years.' 
' Indeed !' exclaimed the traveller ; ' how then can he see 
for all the people here ?' ' Yon seem, my friend,' replied 
the man in black, ' rather dull of apprehension ; do you 
not understand, that since Eyes was to see for nil other 
men, some one most for ever occupy his place ?' ' Did 
your king say so ?' rejoined the travellers. ' Our king did 
not say anything about the matter,' answered the gray man 
with rising anger, ' but he could not but have meant it.' 
' Allow me once more to inquire,' said the traveller, ' how 
is it you find a supply of successors to Eyes ?' ' We have 
some notion,' said one of the turnpike men, ' of the spot 
where it is said that he died." We accordingly choose one 
of ourselves to be Eyes' successor ; and when we have 
seated the person so elected in a chair, on that very spot, 
we take him to be in every respect as good to see for others 
as old Eyes himself.' 

" Here the unfortunate traveller lost all patience. ' So 
then,' he cries, ' I am to lose the use of my eyes, because 
you choose to understand literally a figurative expres- 
sion, which a child could not mistake. But what a huge 
mountain of suppositions and inferences you go on to raise 
on that contemptible ground ! Because your old minister 
had a penetrating understanding, and while he lived could 
be what his master called him, the Eyes — that is, the guide, 
of his people — you take upon yourselves to set up a suc- 
cession of men, who, be they ever so dull and stupid, are 
yet to be recognised as eyes for all the world, and to have 
die right of blindfolding us all. But how comes it that 
neither of you wear a bandage ? ' Your impudence de- 
serves another kind of answer ; but I will bear with you a 
little longer,' said the man in black. ' There are many 
thousands like ourselves in this kingdom ; we are Eyes' 
eyes ; and through us the people are to see all that old 
Eyes would see for them if he still were alive. But as you 
wish to live,' he added with great solemnity, ' let me put 
the bandage on your eyes, and do not be obstinate about a 
point established beyond all doubt, by that saying of our 
great king — ' Eyes, you are eyes, and by your eyes 

SHALL ALL MY KINGDOM SEE.' " 
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The vastest truth or the vastest falsehood which 
has ever agitated the world, 13 the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome's infallibility. If that doc- 
trine be true, millions of human souls have been 
lost for ever for not believing it. If it be false, 
millions of human souls have been lost for trust- 
ing to it. Surely it behoves every man, who 
regards his own safety and that of others dear to 
him, to examine this vast structure and its foun- 
dations carefully, and satisfy himself whether it 
be built upon a rock, and supported by pillars 
strong enough to bear its weight, or whether it 
rest on an unsound and shifting foundation, in 
which latter case he might discover, when too 
late, that he was like the foolish man spoken of 
by our Blessed Lord, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, " who built his house upon the sand, and 
the rains fell, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell, and 
great was the fall thereof." — Matt. vil. 26, 27 
(Douay Bible). 

What an almost infinite amount of dreadful 
distractions, divisions, persecutions, errors, and 
mischiefs which have arisen in the world about 
the truth or falsehood of the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, would have been prevented, if 
God had been only pleased to say in the Scrip- 
tures — " I have constituted the Church of Rome 
the mother and mistress of all Churches, and 
made the Bishop of Rome my vicegerent upon 
earth, and an infallible interpreter of my will to 
all my people, to guide them into all truth." 
If those propositions be a true exposition of 
God's will, we think they would have been as 
plainly stated in God's written Word as it is 
stated, again and again, " He that believeth in 
the Son shall have everlasting life ;" and if one 
could venture to trust one's reason so far as to 
argue that anything must be so, because it would 
be useful or fitting that it should be so, we can 
see no possible answer to the argument that it 
would have been wholly inconsistent with the 
goodness of God, and His plain desire in giving 
us the Scriptures, and the care of Christ over his 
Church, to omit in the Bible a point so all im- 
portant (if it be true) as the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome, on which all the rest was to 
depend, when doctrines of so much less concern- 
ment are plainly recorded, and over and over 
again repeated, in the Scriptures. If God had 
intended the Pope or Church of Rome for so 
great an office, reason and common sense proclaim 
that He would certainly have said so, very 
plainly and very frequently, or if not frequently, 
certainly sometimes; once, at least, surely He 
would have said so in express terms, so that none 
but those who wilfully shut their eyes could fail 
to see it. 

Those who trust their reason sufficiently to 
argue that there must be a living and speaking 
judge to decide differences about the interpreta- 
tion of the law, because otherwise controversies 
would be endless, might surely as well argue 
that God has not given us such a judge, or He 
could not have failed to point him out to us, or 
left us in the dark as to who he is, and where he 
is to be certainly found. 

If it were as evident and certain that God 
hath appointed the Pope or the Church of Rome 
to be the guide of faith and judge of contro- 
versies, as that the Queen hath appointed such a 
one to be Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice, 
we admit such a guide would be very valuable, 



and easily available, to preserve the Church in, 
unity, and conduct men's souls to heaven. But 
a judge that had no better evidence of his title 
to his place, than the Pope has to that which he 
pretends to — a judge that is doubtful, and justly 
questionable whether he be, indeed, a judge or 
not — we think would be, in all probability, likely 
to produce just the opposite effects, and to be 
himself one of the greatest subjects of controversy 
and difference between men, as in point of fact 
we actually find to be the case with respect to 
the Church of Rome. 

Whether Protestants be right or wrong, true 
Christians or heretics, there are millions of them 
in actual existence in England and Ireland 
alone, who still deny, as their ancestors have for 
centuries denied, the title of the Church of Rome 
to guide mankind, and who will neither lake for 
granted that title without proof, or assume that 
Church to be infallible merely because she her- 
self says so ; but who are ever ready to retort the 
argument — " It is necessary there should be an 
infallible judge, therefore there is such a judge ; 
by the argument, that " God has not provided, or 
ever said He has provided, such a judge ; there- 
fore such a judge is not necessary." And, in- 
deed, we think all fair men, who venture to 
exercise their understandings in a priori reason- 
ings, would admit, that if the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome be true — that an infallible judge 
is of such necessity, that without him we cannot 
understand, and are not even bound to believe 
that the Scriptures are the Word of God, and 
that submission to that judge is necessary to our 
salvation — it would be a thousand time3 more 
incredible that God (to whom all our present 
controversies must have been foreseen) should 
not have left us some mention of it in the Scrip- 
tures, than the contrary proposition would be- 
viz., that He should have not given us such a 
judge at all, because He considered such a judge 
unnecessary for us. If we were to consider use- 
fulness a sufficient proof of the existence of any- 
thing, by a similar argument we could clearly 
prove that every Pope must have been a good 
man, and every priest infallible, and all the 
translators of the Bible infallible ; and, more 
than all, that the doctrine of the Pope's supre- 
macy and infallibility must be engraven upon 
every man's heart, or at least so plainly revealed 
in God's written Word, that none but the most 
wilful and obstinate heretics could deny it, none 
in fact except such men as it would be, according 
to the same rule, fitting and useful were God to 
send down fire from heaven to consume them. 

But it is not pretended by the Church of 
Rome, either that none of the Popes have been 
bad men, or that no Popes have fallen into error 
and made important mistakes, both in matters of 
fact and doctrine, or that all priests or even all 
bishops are infallible, or that their own Douay 
Bible is an infallible translation, or that the 
Pope's supremacy and infallibility are matters of 
instinct, which require no proof ; therefore the 
fitness, the great utility, or desirableness of such 
things is clearly no proof whatever of their ex- 
istence, and, by parity of reasoning, the utility 
and desirableness of an infallible tribunal is no 
proof at all of the existence of one. 

The argument, therefore, from what is called 
by some common sense, appears to be resolvable 
into nothing more than what is fully answered by 
saying, that wishing is not having, any more than 
mere assertion, however bold, is proof. 

Those, therefore, who would not be induced 
blindly to jump to a conclusion, and by the 
process which is called " begging the question," 
assume it to be mere pride of understanding 
which prevents Protestants from submitting to 
the guidance of the Church of Rome, must take 
the pains to examine the nature and strength of 
the pillars on which its pretensions rest, and see 
whether they are built on a rock or on the sand 



